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INCREASED  EXPORTS  TO  INDIA. 


IN  the  correspondence  between  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  and  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  East-India  Company,  on  the 
subject  of  a  Renewal  of  the  Company’s  Charter,  it  is  stated,  on  the 
part  of  the  Company,  that  “  in  any  scheme  of  intercourse,  purely 
“  commercial,  between  this  country  and  India,  the  leading  objects 
“  must  be  to  export  as  many  as  possible  of  our  home  manufactures, 
“  and  to  import  those  commodities,  which  would  either  beneficially 
“  supply  our  own  consumption,  or  the  demand  of  other  countries, 
“  European  or  Transatlantic  :  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  imagined  by  many 
te  persons,  that  if  the  trade  to  India  were  perfectly  free,  these  objects 
((  could  be  attained,  in  a  degree  extending  far  beyond  its  present 
“  scale.  The  ardour  of  individual  enterprize,  it  will  be  thought, 
“  could  find  out  channels,  which  the  settled  routine  of  a  Company 
“  cannot  explore,  and  carry  on  commercial  operations  more  econo- 
“  mically  and  expeditiously  than  suits  with  the  habits  of  monopoly, 
“  whilst  our  most  active  rivals  in  the  Indian  trade  would  thus  be 
“  best  counteracted.  The  present  times,  it  will  also  be  said,  peculiarly 
“  demand  new  attempts  and  discoveries  in  commerce  ;  and  His 
“  Majesty’s  Government  may  very  naturally  wish,  at  such  a  crisis, 
“  to  procure  for  the  country  every  possible  facility  for  the  exertions 
“  of  its  commercial  spirit,  and  the  employment  of  its  commercial 
*  “  capital. 
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<(  capital.  But,  before  a  change  in  its  principle,  altogether  novel, 
“  and  obviously  connected  with  national  interests  of  the  highest 
“  importance,  is  adopted,  it  ought  to  be  seen,  not  only  on  what 
“  rational  grounds  the  expectation  of  advantages  entertained  from 
“  it  rests,  but  to  what  consequences  so  material  a  change  might 
“  expose  the  country  and  its  Indian  dependencies. 

“  Now,  with  respect  to  the  benefits  supposed  to  be  derivable 
from  opening  the  trade  with  India,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
“  observed,  that  no  material  enlargement,  if  any  enlargement  at  all, 
“  is  to  be  expected  in  the  exports  of  our  manufactures  to  that 
((  quarter.  The  records  of  the  Company,  for  two  centuries,  are 
u  filled  with  accounts  of  their  endeavours  to  extend  the  sale  of 
“  British  products  in  India,  and  of  the  little  success  which  has 
<£  attended  them.  The  French,  Dutch,  and  other  European  nations* 
“  trading  thither,  have  equally  failed  in  introducing  the  manufactures 
of  Europe  there.  This  was  not  owing  to  their  trading  chiefly  in 
“  the  form  of  companies :  the  Americans,  who,  within  the  last 
“  twenty  years,  have  entered  into  the  Indian  commerce,  and  traded 
“  largely,  not  as  a  Company,  but  by  numerous  individuals*  each 
“  pursuing  his  own  scheme  in  his  own  way,  in  which  course  no 
<c  part  of  the  East  is  left  unexplored,  carry  hardly  any  European 
“  manufactures  thither,  their  chief  article  for  the  purchase  of 
£<  Indian  goods  being  silver.;  and  such  has  been  the  state  of  the 
“  trade  from  Europe  to  India  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  This 
“  state  results  from  the  nature  of  the  Indian  people,  their  climate 
“  and  their  usages.  The  articles  of  first  necessity  their  own  country 
furnishes,  more  abundantly  and  more  cheaply  than  it  is  possible 
for  Europe  to  supply  them.  The  labour  of  the  great  body  of  the 
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u  common  people  only  enables  them  to  subsist  on  rice,  and  to  wear 
a  slight  covering  of  cotton  cloth  ;  they,  therefore,  can  purchaser 
“  none  of  the  superfluities  we  offer  them.  The  comparatively  few  in 
“  better  circumstances,  restricted,  like  the  rest,  by  numerous  religious 
“  and  civil  customs,  of  which  all  are  remarkably  tenacious,  find  few 
“  of  our  commodities  to  their  taste,  and  their  climate,  so  dissimilar  to 
“  ours,  renders  many  of  them  unsuitable  to  their  use  ;  so  that  a 
££  commerce  between  them  and  us  cannot  proceed  far  upon  the  principle 
“  of  supplying  mutual  wants.  Hence,  except  woollens,  in  a  very 
££  limited  degree,  for  mantles  in  the  cold  season,  and  metals,  on  a 
t£  scale  also  very  limited,  to  be  worked  up  by  their  own  artizans,  for 
“  the  few  utensils  they  need,  hardly  any  of  our  staple  commodities 
u  find  a  vent  among  the  Indians  ;  the  other  exports  which  Europe 
££  sends  to  India  being  chiefly  consumed  by  the  European  population 
“  there,  and  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  Portuguese  settlers, 
“  all  of  whom,  taken  collectively,  form  but  a  small  body,  in  view  to, 
££  any  question  of  national  commerce. 

££  What  is  here  said  does  not  relate  only  to  those  parts  of  India 
“  where  the  Company  have  settlements  or  factories,  but  to  all  the 
££  shores  that  embrace  the  Indian  Seas,  from  the  Gulfs  of  Persia  and 
“  Arabia  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Many  advocates  for  a  free 
' ££  trade  may  suppose,  that  in  so  vast  a  range,  numerous  positions 
“  favourable  for  the  vent  of  European  commodities,  are  still  unex- 
‘£  plored;  but  they  are  not  aware,  that  in  the  British  settlements, 
££  which  themselves  extend,  on  the  West  to  Cambay,  and  on  the  East 
££  to  China,  there  are  a  number  of  merchants,  native  and  European, 
££  who  carry  on  what  is  called  the  coasting  trade  of  India,  with  great 
££  spirit,  sending  their  ships  to  every  mart,  insular-  or  continental, 

££  where 
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“  where  any  profitable  commodities  can  either  be  sold  or  bought.  At 
“  all  those  marts,  European  commodities  have  been  tried  by  the  enter- 
<£  prize  of  individuals.  The  little  demand  that  has  been  found  for 
“  them  has  been  supplied;  and  residents  settled  in  India  can  carry 
“  into  such  parts  the  trade  in  European  commodities,  which  it  is 
“  now  open  to  them  to  receive  from  this  country,  with  more  facility 
“  and  advantage  than  merchants  settled  in  England. 

<£  To  these  facts  and  observations,  arising  from  the  nature  and 
“  circumstances  of  the  people  and  country  of  India,  one  remarkable 
“  argument  may  be  added,  furnished  by  our  own  experience  at  home. 
Ci  In  the  Charter  of  1793,  provision  was  made  for  the  export  of 
“  British  manufactures  to  India  by  any  individuals,  who  might  choose 
“  to  embark  in  that  trade.  The  Company  were  required  to  find  them 
“  tonnage  to  a  certain  extent,  which  has  always  been  allotted,  at  a 
“  rate  of  freight  cheaper  outward,  as  well  as  for  the  return,  than  the 
“  Company  themselves  pay,  or,  as  the  Court  think,  than  private  ships 
“  could  furnish  it ;  but,  in  all  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since,  very 
“  few  applications,  and  these  to  a  small  extent,  have  been  made  for 
<£  leave  to  export  the  woollens,  metals,  and  other  staples  of  this 
<£  country,  on  private  account,  the  chief  applications  having  been  for 
“  the  freight  of  wine,  for  the  consumption  of  Europeans  :  and  this 
“  is  not  properly  a  British  production,  nor  is  it  so  much  an  increase 
<£  in  the  trade,  as  a  transfer  of  it  to  the  private  merchants,  from  the 
“  Commanders  and  Officers  of  the  Company’s  ships,  part  of  whose 
<£  advantage  used  to  arise,  from  being  the  carriers  of  this  commodity. 

££  All  these  circumstances,  to  which  other  corroborations  might 
££  be  added,  the  Court  trust  will  fully  evince,  that  the  entire  opening 
££  of  the  Indian  trade  to  the  merchants  of  this  country,  would  not, 

“  in 
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t(  in  reality,  extend  in  any  considerable  degree,  if  at  all,  the  cons  tun  p- 
“  tion  of  British  manufactures.” 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  Court  of  Directors. — Audi  alteram 
partem.  What  say  their  opponents?  They  hold  a  very  different 
language.  They  have  clearly  and  unequivocally  proved  to  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  for  the  consideration 
of  Indian  Affairs,  by  the  evidence  of  experienced  and  practical  Mer¬ 
chants,  that  the  trade  with  India  is  capable  of  being  very  considerably 
extended  both  as  to  exports  and  imports.  It  is  true  they  are  unable  to 
point  out  in  what  particular  articles  an  increase  may  be  looked  for, 
either  in  the  one  or  the  other  ;  but  this  is  of  little  moment,  as  they  all 
agree  in  the  fact,  as  to  the  increase.  The  moral  certainty  of  this 
increase  has  also  been  fully  demonstrated  to  the  India  Proprietors 
themselves,  by  an  able  and  intelligent  member  of  their  own  body.  If, 
says  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  speech  at  the  General  Court  of  the  19th  instant, 
the  natives  of  India  (i  can  he  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  the  manners ,  the 
“  habits ,  the  usages,  and  the  customs  of  their  European  rulers,  an 
“  opening  will  be  created  for  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures 
tc  to  an  incalculable  amount .” — A  more  important  truth — a  more  self- 
evident  proposition,  never  fell  from  the  lips  of  man.  Shall  then  the 
trade  with  India  be  eternally  fettered  with  the  chains  of  monopoly  ? 
Shall  it  be  perpetually  checked  in  its  progress  by  exclusive  grants? 
Is  the  industry  of  our  artisans  to  be  for  ever  limited  ?  Are  the  energies 
of  our  merchants,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  to  be  palsied  ?'  Must 
the  best  and  dearest  interests  of  the  community  be  devoted  as  victims 
to  Mahomedan  superstition,  or  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altars  of  Pagan 
idolators  ?  Perish  the  thought !  it  cannot  be  endured  for  a  moment. 

$  The 
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The  very  idea  is  an  insult  to  common  sense  : — it  is  a  libel  on  the  feelings 
of  the  British  nation. 

By  what  means  this  important  change  is  to  be  effected,  it  is  not  for 
the  writer  of  these  pages  to  point  out, — the  combined  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  Court  of  Directors  will  doubtless  be  directed  to  so 
important  a  point.  It  will  be  sufficient,  in  this  place,  to  exhibit  a  view 
of  the  benefits  that  will  infallibly  result  from  such  a  change. 

The  population  of  the  provinces  of  India,  subject  to  the  British 
dominion,  is  thought  not  to  be  overrated  at  sixty  millions  of  souls  : 
these,  reckoning  five  to  a  family,  give  twelve  millions  of  families. 

Of  this  number  it  may  be  assumed  that  five  thousand  are  in 
circumstances  sufficiently  affluent  to  enable  them  to  keep  a  four-wheeled 
carriage,  and  that  fifty  thousand,  at  least,  would  keep  single-horse 
chaises. 

CARRIAGES.  A 

5,000  Four-wheeled  carriages,  with 
the  equipment  of  harness, 
servants’  liveries,  &c.  may 
be  estimated  at  &£500  each, 

or . .  2,500,000 

50,000  Single-horse  chaises,  with 
equipments,  &c.  may  be 
reckoned  at  ,§£100  each,  or  5,000,000 


Here  then  would  be  an  in¬ 
creased  export,  in  the  sin¬ 
gle  article  of  carriages, 
equal  to  .  7>500,000 


/C 


Allow 
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Allow  that  these  carriages 
run,  one  with  another, 
three  years,  the  annual 
consumption  will  amount 
to .  2,500,000 


Or  an  exceeding  beyond  the  whole  of  the  export  trade  in  any  one 
year,  under  the  present  system,  by  the  Company,  the  individual  Mer¬ 
chants,  and  in  the  indulged  trade  of  the  Commanders  and  Officers  of 
the  Company’s  shipping. 

FURNITURE. 

Of  the  elegant  and  costly  articles  of  British  furniture,  plate, 
china,  glass,  earthen-ware,  &c.,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  families 
of  the  various  classes  will  require  according  to  the  following  scale  : 


Families. 

£ 

Amount. 

5,000  of 

Superior  rank. . 

at  l 

© 

o 

15,000,000 

10,000  Inferior  rank .... 

at  ! 

2,500 

25,000,000 

15,000 

do  .... 

at  ! 

2,000 

30,000,000 

25,000 

do  .... 

at 

1,500 

37,500,000 

30,000 

do 

at 

1,250 

37,500,000 

60,000 

do 

at 

1,000 

60,000,000 

80,000 

do  .... 

at 

750 

60,000,000 

100,000 

do  .... 

at 

500 

50,000,000 

150,000 

do  .... 

at 

400 

60,000,000 

200,000 

do  .... 

at 

300 

60,000,000 

325,000 

do  .  .  ,  . . 

at 

200 

65,000,000 

1,000,000 

Total 

500,000,000 

! 

\ 
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In  England  it  is  usual  for  the  nobility  and  superior  gentry  to 
change  their  furniture  once  in  every  three  or  four  years ;  but  as  this 
practice  might  not  very  speedily  prevail  in  India,  I  shall  assume  the 
wear  and  tear  at  only  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  which  will  give  an 
annual  export  of  fifty  millions  in  the  articles  of  furniture  only. 

;  v  •  -  ">■  ;  '•  '  ■’  _  ■,  •  -■') 

APPAREL. 

Here  is  a  wide  field,  on  which  fancy  may  range  without  limits  or 
bounds.  The  Costume  of  the  East  is  nearly  in  the  same  state  it  wa& 
three  thousand  years  ago.  Indeed,  it  is  susceptible  but  of  little 
variation  ;  whereas,  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Paris,  each  revolving 
moon  is  marked  with  the  appearance  of  some  new  fashion.  As  far  as 
regards  the  great  bulk  of  the  Natives  of  India,  their  mode  of  attire  is 
scarcely  a  single  remove  from  savages.  Common  decency  loudly 
proclaims  the  necessity  of  a  reform.  Let  the  males  be  restricted  to  the 
use  of  our  woollen  fabrics,  and  the  women  to  the  fabrics  of  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  &c.  which  are  infinitely  superior  to  any  of  their  own 
productions,  and  in  endless  varieties.  -To  enforce  the  use  of  British 
commodities,  let  a  heavy  tax  be  imposed  on  the  similar  fabrics  of  India 
that  may  be  brought  into  competition  with  them.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  when  the  ladies  of  the  East  shall  find  themselves  released  from 
the  restraints  that  are  now  imposed  upon  them,  that  they  will  manifest 
as  lively  an  interest  for  the  decoration  of  their  persons,  as  can  be 
displayed  in  any  of  the  most  distinguished  circles  of  fashion  in  Europe. 

I  am  prepared  with  a  document  to  shew  the  extent  of  the  articles  that 
would  thus  be  brought  into  consumption  ;  but  as  this  would  lead  me 
into  a  multiplicity  of  figures,  and  thereby  tend  to  perplex  the  subject,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  arranging  the  various  families  into  the  same 

distinctioa 
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distinction  of  classes  that  have  been  assumed,  under  the  head  of 
Furniture.  In  this  way  I  estimate  clothing  for  the  various  classes,  as 
under : 


Families. 

Value. 

5,000 . 

. .  at  ^300 . 

. 5^1,500,000 

10,000 . 

250 . 

.  2,500,000 

15,000 . 

200 . 

.  3,000,000 

25,000 . 

150 . 

30,000 _ 

125 . 

.  3,750,000 

60,000. . 

.  at 

100 . 

.  6,000,000 

80,000 . 

75 . 

.  6,000,000 

100,000 . 

. .  at 

50. . 

.  5,000,000 

150,000 . 

40  .... 

.  6,000,000 

200,000. ...... 

30 . 

.  6,000,000 

325,000. ..... 

20 . 

.  6,500,000 

^50,000,000 

I  shall  also  estimate  the  remaining  11,000,000 
of  families  of  the  lowest  description,  as 
Coolies >  See.  at  106*.  each  family,  or 


5^1.  10$.  each  individual .  82,500,000 

Making  a  total  of. ... « . ^132,500,000 


WINES,  SPIRITS,  and  MALT  LIQUORS. 

With  regard  to  these  I  am  also  prepared  with  a  document;  butr 
for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  calculation,  I  shall  adhere  to  the 

mode 
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mode  already  adopted,  of  exhibiting  the  amoant  in  round  numbers. 
I  therefore  assume  the  expences  of  each  family,  above  the  classes  of 
Coolies ,  &c.  at  one-half  of  the  rate  of  their  clothing,  as  above,  which 

gives  the  amount  at . .  .§£25,000,000 

Of  the  remaining  eleven  millions  of  families  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  Indian  community,  I  shall 
estimate  that  one-half  only  will  take  to  the  use  of 
porter  ;  and  allovving  to  these  a  pint  only  to  each  head 
of  the  family  per  day,  it  will  occasion  a  consumption  of 
24^,500,000  gallons,  or,  at  two  shillings  per  gallon,  ..  ,§£24,750,000 

Making  the  aggregate  of  Liquors  ....  ,§£49,750,000 


RECAPITULATION. 

Annual  Amount  of  Exports  to  India  : 

Carriages .  .§£2,500,000 

Furniture .  50,000,000 

Apparel .  132,500,000 

Wines,  Spirits,  and  Malt  Liquors.  .  49,750,000 

Total . .§£234,750,000 


Which,  calculated  at  ,§£100  sterling  to  each  ton  of  shipping,  is 
equal  to  2,347,500  tons,  or  cargoes  for  5868  ships  of  400  tons  each. 

FINIS. 


London:— Printed  by  T.  Morrell,  Wych  Street,  Strand. 
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